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ARCHITECTURE AND INDUSTRIALISM* 


Y architecture we mean building considered as a 

fine art—that is to say, an art which subserves 
mental and not merely physical necessities. Art is 
primarily simply skill—thus we rightly speak of the 
art of the dentist and the art of the pickpocket, and 
there is great art in washing up. Upon this lowly base 
is built up the grand erection of human accomplish- 
ment. To do or make something well is the root of 
the business. 

But as it commonly happens that human works are 
used by human beings as well as done by human be- 
ings, it follows that the idea of suitability as well as 
that of utility occupies the mind of the workman. 
Hence even in the simplest articles of use the two ideas 
combine, coalesce or conflict, and the chair-maker who 
sets out to make simply a thing which will fit the sitting 
human body finds himself involved in all the com- 
plexity of the problems aroused by the question, what 
human body, or whose human body—am I making a 
child’s chair or an office stool, a chair for the dining 
room or one for the bishop in his cathedral ? 

Thus has grown up the distinction between art and 
fine art. By art is meant simply the skill to do what 
needs doing or the skill to make what serves a physi- 
cal use simply. By fine art is meant skill to do or to 
make that which is simply delightful to the mind. At 
the one extreme are such things as dentistry and pure 
engineering (though even dentists play about with 
gold stoppings for no real utilitarian reason), such 
things as working a London tube lift or mixing con- 
crete for foundations, making horse shoes (nearly a 
lost art), or minding a telephone exchange—at the 


*A Lecture given to the Cambridge University Architectural 
Society, February oth, 1932. “ 
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other extreme are such high things as Byzantine 
mosaics, the paintings of Picasso (which, whether you 
are delighted by them or not, are only intended for 
your delight), musical symphonies, poetry and dane. 
ing, and even sculptured stones. 

But only rarely, if ever, do we get things pure. Only 
rarely are the works of men either purely utilitarian 
or purely delightful. Even the Forth Bridge is not 
purely utilitarian—the lower side of its great canti- 
levers are curved for no other reason than that its de- 
signer had the naive idea that a curve was more plea- 
sant to behold than a straight line, and, he remem. 
bered, all old and venerable bridges had arches, so 
the arch was the correct thing—the necessity of one 
age becomes the ornament of the next. And most things 
of use, when made by human beings, from kettles to 
cathedrals, are given by their makers an ‘ ornamental’ 
quality, if only because thus work becomes delightful 
to the worker. And by ornamental, of course, I do 
not mean simply added ornament or pattern business, 
but that quality in the form of things themselves which 
makes them delightful to look at, so that we are 
tempted to buy them, or steal them, merely to have 
them in the house, whether we have a ‘ use’ for them 
or not. And this delightfulness is not mere fanciful- 
ness ; it is, as in the case of the chair, the quality by 
which things are suitable to rational minds, and not 
merely fitting for physical uses, even though the two 
things are not easily separable. 

And most things whose primary purpose seems to be 
simple delightfulness and not usefulness at all, as 
musical tunes or poems, have an element of physical 
usefulness. It is said that the poem originally was 
simply a trick for aiding the memory (as in the well- 
known poem: ‘ many nouns in is we find to the mas- 
culine assigned ’), and much fine writing is simply the 
building in which useful information is housed. 
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Architecture is thus the type and mother of all the 
arts. Herein is combined, in equal balance and each 
in its highest degree, both what is useful and what is 
delightful. Architecture is not merely good building— 
though good building is absolutely necessary to archi- 
tecture. Architecture is delightful building. It ts 
building by which the mind of man is delighted. 

But architecture, more than any other of the arts 
of man, is a social art. Even if it were possible for 
asingle man, all by himself, to build a house, or even 
a garage, it would not be possible to build a house 
which he alone would see and use unless he were a 
hermit in a desert. Architecture more than any other 
att depends upon the collaboration of many men work- 
ing and living together. What many combine to build 
many must necessarily see and live with. 

It is not possible, therefore, to discuss the art of 
architecture as one might discuss the art of painting, 
or even the art of music. Architecture is not to be 
thought of in isolation. You cannot hang up a build- 
ing on the wall of your bedroom or listen to it in the 
privacy of your boudoir. Nor can you say thus and 
thus I will build this building, as though you alone 
were going to do the work and you alone see it when 
done. You are forced, by the nature of the case, to 
take into consideration the facts that whatever you de- 
sign will depend for its execution upon the labours of 
others, and that any building is a public monument. 

And I am not urging this social view of architecture 
merely upon moral grounds. I am not simply saying 
that one should love one’s fellow men and not give 
them jobs they’ don’t like to do or things that are 
offensive to them when done. I am not simply urging 
humanitarianism, nor am I endeavouring to inculcate 
acivic sense. Kindness to workmen or to one’s fellow 
citizens is right enough in its place, but it is not the 
hisiness of architects as such. . 
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The social nature of the art of architecture is im- 
portant to architects primarily by reason of the fact 
that what is done by several or many men working in 
collaboration is necessarily different in kind from what 
is done by an individual working by himself, and what 
is necessarily used and enjoyed by many is different in 
kind from what is made for a private use. But the 
first consideration is the more immediately important 
here. Architecture needs an architect and it needs 
builders—design and execution. 


And the first thing to notice about the building con- 
ditions of to-day is that, as far as the architect is con- 
cerned, builders are not men, but machines—they are 
not men while they are working, but only in their spare 
time—they are not artists (that is to say, responsible 
workmen), but hands, tools to be used by the designer, 
the architect, under whose direction they are guided, 
and whose word is absolute law. And not only so, 
but this condition is all they are capable of, and is 
indeed all that they demand. The builder is only too 
pleased to work according to the plans of the archi- 
tect; the labourer or craftsman, whether trade unionist 
or not, is only too pleased to do whatever he is told. 


I am not now going to bother myself as to whether 
this state of affairs is good or bad, or whether things 
have ever been different. The point is that this is the 
state of affairs zow, and to act as if it were otherwise 
is simply foolishness. Let the social reformer do what 
he can about it; the architect’s business is as much 
to make the best use of his ‘hands’ as it is to make 
the best use of his materials. If his hands are fools, 
then his designs must be ‘ fool-proof.’ If his materials 
are machine-made—the product of mass production 
and mechanized industry—then his designs must be 
of a kind that is suitable for such materials. In a word 
—we live in an Industrial world and, therefore, all 
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ideas which derive from a time before Industrialism 
must be ruthlessly scrapped. 

From certain points of view it is reasonable to hate 
this Industrialism. To a moralist it should be hateful 
because it is a tyranny; it was not voluntarily entered 
into by the workers; it was imposed upon them by 
grasping and avaricious merchants who had no aim but 
to make themselves rich. It is difficult to think of any 
introduction of machinery into already existing work- 
shops which had any other object than that of lower- 
ing the costs of production and increasing the quan- 
tity of things made, and therefore the profits. No 
machine has ever been invented for improving the 
quality. Nothing has ever been done better by 
machinery than it has been or could be done by hand. 
Even now the best mathematical and astronomical in- 
struments are hand-made, and the only things which 
can be said to be better done by machinery are things, 
like fountain-pens and typewriters, which could not 
otherwise be made at all except at a price which would 
make their use absurd, and indeed impossible except 
for those persons who don’t really need them. 

Also to a moralist Industrialism should be hateful 
because it degrades the workman to a sub-human con- 
dition of irresponsibility. Of no factory article can you 
say, ‘ John made it—kick him ’—or even ‘ bless him.’ 
In a factory no one is responsible for anything except 
for doing without delay what he is told. 

To an ‘aesthete’ also this Industrialism should be 
hateful, because it may seem to him that things made 
by the million lack that intimate personal quality which 
is proper to things made by men for men. He may 
look back to some pre-Industrial time as to a sort of 
paradise wherein all things made were works of art be- 
cause all workmen were artists. He may think of the 
squalor and shapelessness of factory towns and the 
shrieking effrontery of commercial advertisement as 
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things inseparable from Industrialism. He may think 
of the noise and mad hurry of modernism, and he may 


‘dream of London small and white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green.’ 


But though, as a man, the architect may be a 
moralist, and, as a man, he may be an aesthete, never- 
theless as an architect he is neither of those things. 
As an architect his business is the real business of 
building. And it is real building with real stone or 
wood or iron, and made by men as they really are— 
just now—and not as they were or as you would they 
were. 


Architecture, I have said, is: delightful building. 
What, under our present circumstances, can be really 
delightful? What can be the proper architecture of 
Industrialism? The Industrial magnate is primarily 
the avaricious man (except of course when he is mak- 
ing speeches about ‘honesty and strict attention to 
business ’), and the Industrialist workman is an irre- 
sponsible machine-minder for whom there is no de- 
light save what he can procure in his spare time—a 
man whose culture is not the product of his working 
life, but a compound of cheap sweets and highbrow 
welfare work—the cinema and evening lectures on the 
“wireless.” What that is delightful can come out of 
a system in which the delight of the workman is absent, 
in which the delight of the workman is definitely ruled 
out as unnecessary and even undesirable? It is said 
in the Bible that ‘a man shall have joy in his labour 
and that this is his portion,’ but from the point of view 
of Industrialism this is simply ‘ bilge water.’ 


Up to the present the architects, soaked in past tra- 
ditions and trained in museums of antiquities, have 
sought to obtain the necessary element of delightful- 
ness (without which architecture is merely building) by 
what may be called the veneering method—that is to 
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say, by the application of classical or medieval facades 
and ornaments to buildings of which the true nature 
is nineteenth or twentieth century commercial. Thus 
it has been considered proper that banks and town 
halls, even if they are built with a steel framework and 
brick partition walls, should have, at least in front, 
a classical composition of pillars and pediments, and 
that all details of doors or windows, door-knobs and 
fireplaces, should be moulded and ornamented with 
adaptations of classical mouldings and ornaments. 
Similarly, churches were thought to be properly in the 
Gothic style and private houses either Queen Anne or 
Elizabethan—a complete disregard of the progress of 
science or the real needs of men of commerce, and 
not only disregard, but even shame! Engineers were 
ashamed, and proud to be ashamed, of engineering. 
The engineer of the Tower Bridge, though the Tower 
Bridge is not a church, was proud to have his work 
completely covered over with imitation Gothic orna- 
mental building. 

But this veneering method of obtaining delightful- 
ness is now approaching its end. With great pain and 
labour and in the face of much contumely and the 
opposition of snobbish interests and prejudices, a 
more honest, and that is the same as saying a more 
intelligent, method of dealing with the problem is com- 
ing to birth. Not a few architects, especially in France 
and Germany and Russia, have come to see that the 
same process as that by which the funny old ‘ Rocket’ 
evolved into such an excellent and good-looking thing 
as a modern locomotive could be allowed to take place 
in the business of building and furniture; that though 
architecture is concerned with what is suitable as well 
as with what is simply utilitarian, nevertheless the 
simply utilitarian is the proper basis for the develop- 
ment of the beautiful—that which is pleasing when 
seen. The labours of historians have dispelled the 
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romantic clouds which had gathered round medieval 
and classical remains. Gothic architecture is now seen 
to be primarily engineering in stone—a method of 
stone construction developed with strict regard to the 
necessities of the case, with hardly any eye to the pic- 
turesque effects it attained, with the word ‘beauty’ 
hardly known, and never mentioned. Even Gothic 
sculpture is seen to be the product of ‘honesty anda 
strict attention to business.’ The sculptors did not 
talk about what Mr. Epstein calls ‘relations of 
masses,’ and confined their attention to the most vivid 
presentation of the subjects ordered of them by their 
customers. 

But, for one reason and another, stone is no longer 
the material economically reasonable to-day. The size 
of buildings, the elaborate plumbing and lighting de- 
manded, the provision of many floors, the necessity in 
modern towns of making buildings as fireproof as pos- 
sible, in a word the countless conveniences required 
by modern standards, all combine to make it impos- 
sible to spend more than can be helped on walls and 
floors and roofs. Stone walls and groined roofs have 
gone, in fact, long ago. Only the outward skin of 
such things has remained, and now the skin in its turn, 
though it has hitherto seemed to be the chief reason 
for the existence of the architect, and is still the pre- 
occupation of many old practitioners, is in its turn seen 
to be both unnecessary and ridiculous. The modern 
architect, if only to save himself from complete un- 
ay as oer is forced to be intelligent. 

nd the basis of intelligent building is ‘ honesty and 
attention to business.’ Honesty; that is to say, facing 
the facts both of men and materials and construction, 
and making the most of them: attention to business; 
that is to say, keen consideration of the purpose for 
which the building is required that it may be both 
useful and suitable. 
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Now under our Industrial conditions the most 
obvious fact is that men are mechanical and things 
are machine-made. To put into the design things 
which cannot be done by mechanics, or which cannot 
be properly made by machines, is simply silly. And 
all ornaments, even plain mouldings, are of this kind. 
Good modern building is plain—stark, staring plain. 


Would any intelligent person have oak furniture in 
his dining room which was covered, or even partly 
covered, with machine-stamped carving? ‘Why, then, 
do comparatively intelligent architects think it right 
and proper to have the equivalent of machine-stamped 
carving on their town halls and churches? If your 
workman has been turned into a machine, then what he 
does with his hands is only ‘ hand-made’ in a sense 
entirely unimportant. Modern architectural carving is 
as much machine-made, and rightly so-called, as any- 
thing done with an American carving machine. You 
can do good plain printing by machinery, but you 
obviously cannot do medieval illuminated missals that 
way, and nobody now tries. But a lot of people still 
do not see that Corinthian capitals and Gothic 
traceries, egg and dart mouldings, and crockets and 
pinnacles, are just as impossible in an age of 
machinery. The old-fashioned architect, and of 
course his clients, think this outlook is gloomy. So it 
may be morally. So it may be economically. But it 
is not at all gloomy architecturally. 


Good building, that is to say architecture, in an in- 
dustrial age, is plain building. Plainness is a neces- 
sity. And plain means plain; it does not mean ‘ com- 
paratively plain’ or ‘ more or less plain.’ It means 
completely devoid of all carvings and mouldings. It 
means completely devoid of all those things which in 
any way spring from the exuberance or inventiveness 
of the man on the job. The man on the job is devoid 
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of exuberance and inventiveness; it is no use design. 
ing his exuberance for him in the office. 


But Plainness means more than merely devoid of all 
those things which spring from the exuberance of the 
man on the job; it means devoid of all those things 
which do not spring from the nature of the building as 
such—devoid of those things which do not spring from 
the nature of the building as a constructed thing or 
from the necessities of its nature as a thing to be used 
for such and such a special purpose. 


Architects have during the last four hundred years 
regarded a building entirely from the outside—both 
metaphorically and actually—and having designed the 
outside, they have then, more or less reluctantly or 
patronizingly and as a sort of concession to their 
clients, gone inside and contrived a few elegant inte- 


riors. They have continued to do this long after all 
semblance of constructional necessity has departed 
from Gothic or Classic mannerisms. 


But this is to view things entirely inside out. The 
primary necessity and origin of human building is the 
provision of habitations, of coverings, of roofs, of shel- 
ters—whatever word you like to use. Architecture 1s 
not to be thought of as a thing with a hollow space 
inside it, but as a covered space—a hollow space with 
a covering, and a covering naturally has an outside. 
The Greek Temple and the medieval cathedral both 
alike were designed from the inside outwards. The 
outside is the consequence of the inside, and owes its 
whole character and quality to the character and 
quality of the inside. A contrary view turns architec- 
ture into play-acting, the making of stage scenery, and 
stage-scenery is the only name really; applicable to 
most architecture since the Renaissance until quite 
recent times. From St. Paul’s Cathedral to the new 
Regent Street Quadrant we have had nothing but stage 
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Architecture and Industrialism 


effects obtained by viewing the job of building en- 
tirely from the outside. 

The only architecture which is properly viewed thus 
is that of which some Indian temples and most ceme- 
tery mausoleums are examples. But these things are 
not really architecture so much as sculpture—they are 
not pies, they are a sort of blanc-manges—they are 
not covered spaces, they are built-up shapes—they 
have no insides. 

The root idea of building, and therefore of architec- 
ture, is the covering of a space, and the root of this 
idea is a physical need. These ideas have been sub- 
merged for four hundred years; they are now emerg- 
ing again and forming a new architecture. And in this 
matter of mouldings and ornamentation these root 
ideas have their inevitable consequence. Cornices and 
pillars, pilasters and pediments, have obviously no 
place at all to-day because they spring from no neces- 
sity either of construction or suitability. And mould- 
ings—what are they, after all, but a way of playing 
about with the edges of things? And playing about is 
just the one thing which is ruled out, because you can- 
not play about by proxy. Mouldings, however simple 
and however many miles there are of them, demand 
that the mason shall be, in however limited a degree, 
aresponsible workman, an artist. The medieval work- 
man, the Greek workman, whether they were chattel 
slaves or serfs, were artists, however little they knew 
it, because they were responsible workmen. They 
were responsible workmen because in the absence of 
machinery and our highly organised methods of divi- 
sion and subdivision of labour ; in the absence of paper 
on which to draw out full-size details of every stone 
they cut, they had to be. 

But the thing that remains when all carving 
and ornament is omitted is, it comes to be seen, the 
thing with which the architect as architect is 
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chiefly concerned—the plan and proportions of the 
building—the thing which makes the building what 
it is. What sort of building zs a bank? What sort is a 
church? What sort is an astronomer’s telescope-house? 
Such different buildings are not distinguished by their 
carvings and ornaments. They are distinguished by 
the differences of their functions. Plainness, there. 
fore, is not a hardship to the architect, even if other 
people find it depressing. The necessity of plainness 
is actually a release from the tyranny of things which 
of their nature are to-day both irrelevant and ridi- 
culous. 

Architectural sculpture, therefore, has no place in 
modern building. Sculpture, it is now abundantly 
clear, is not a thing you can exactly measure, and, 
therefore, it is not possible to make full-size details 
of it. If you do not make full-size details the trade- 
carver cannot proceed, and if you do not employ the 
trade-carver you must employ the studio artist, and 
that is ridiculous, because his work is of a different 
order of things from your machine-made building. 
The two goodnesses do not go together. It is like put- 
ting arts and crafts wrought-iron work on the Forth 
Bridge. It is like employing an illuminator to decorate 
your motor-car. It is like putting vases of flowers on 
gasometers. 

The only possible occasion for the sculptor on good 
industrial architecture is the provision of heraldic 
signs ; to distinguish the Church of St. James from that 
of St. Jude a statue on a corbel would be useful. To 
distinguish the building of the Prudential Insurance 
Company a statue of Prudence might be appropriate. 
To manifest the spirit which inspires our mechanistic 
industrialism the sculptures of Epstein on the Offices 
of the Underground Railways at St. James’s Park are 
admirable. The inhuman monster, the Moloch which 
is devouring our millions, body and soul, is there dis- 
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played. Whether the architects knew it or not, whether 
the sculptor knew it or not, there is a machine-made 
building, a building dedicated to machines and a build- 
ing made by machines. And whether they know it or 
not, there are sculptures which are the appropriate 
symbol of such things. And this is not to say that they 
are not beautiful. They are beautiful as death and 
night. The building displays the frozen death of the 
north. The sculptures display the putrescent death of 
tropical swamps. They are admirable heraldry, and 
heraldry offers the chief occasion for modern archi- 
tectural sculpture. There are many such occasions. 
But for architectural sculpture, properly so-called, i.e. 
sculpture which is, as it were, the flowering of the 
actual walls of the building, there is now no occasion 
and no reasonable possibility. The enthusiasm of 
architects in the immediate future will find its proper 
field, therefore, in the development of plain building, 
and plain building, as has been shown by many recent 
experiments in that direction, gives scope not only for 
the greatest possible grandeur, but also for the erec- 
tion of the only proper monument to the grand but in- 
human genius of Industrialism. 


Eric GILL. 





THE LAIRD OF ABBOTSFORD* 


HIS is certainly the very type of biography Scott 

would most have desired. For him history was 
the clash of personalities, was a sustained human 
drama; he could only think of it as dynamic, moving, 
alive. While he was moved by ancient things, he had 
wit enough to know that ancient things were but relics 
of a living age ; yet because of the living age they were 
descended from, he was content with relics. His 
imagination supplied all the life that had departed 
from them. Yet, curiously, his imagination seems to 
have needed a centre on which to focus. Clairvoyant 
as he was, he needed some personal belonging of the 
dead to be put in front of him before he could see him 
as once he was in his habit as a man. Hence he de- 
veloped an overwhelming passion for collecting the 
flotsam of heroic ages ; to Lady Scott it was a tiresome 
interference with the orderliness of house-keeping, to 
Sir Walter it was the central need for his creative 
power to set itself working. Out of it his memory, 
working under the spell of the contact, was roused to 
see and describe the man and his age. The long sword 
of Montrose was the most sacred object of the shrine 
of Abbotsford; it not only pleased Sir Walter to see 
it, but it actually moved him to understand Montrose. 
There was a curious earthliness about Sir Walter; he 
might weave romances in the air, but he wove them 
out of the solid materials of the earth. He was no Ariel, 
but compacted of the visible. His beginning was 
always in the visible, even when afterwards he danced 
off into the dainty ways of the Fairy Queen with 
Thomas the Rhymer. His very fairy Queen herself 
had tricks and habits that were not unlike some of the 


* The Laird of Abbotsford. By Dame Una Pope-Hennessey. 
(Putnam, 1932; 7/6 net.) 
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The Laird of Abbotsford 


personal idiosyncrasies of the friends he met : she, too, 
was of solid form and familiar guise. 

Thus from the point of view of his novels there was 
hardly a character that appeared in them, whether their 
setting was ancient or modern, who was not recognis- 
able amongst his acquaintances. Of course he did not 
merely describe them literally as they were, but in his 
descriptions of the characters of his books there was 
always enough by which his friends were able to recog- 
nise his circle. It was this fact that made so many of 
those who knew him absolutely certain that he was the 
author of the Waverley Novels, even when he most 
publicly denied it. In one of the prefaces he has de- 
scribed himself. 

Even his poetry was no less built on facts. 
Sometimes he is autobiographical. Dame Una shows 
this to be especially true in the Bridal of Triermain, 
which, under her investigation, becomes for the 
first time a key to all that period of his life when he 
courted Charlotte, and to the immediate years that fol- 
lowed. Again, when in his poems and ballads he de- 
scribed the countryside, he did it so exactly that no 
traveller who visits it needs any other guide book than 
his poems to find his way about. Indeed, Rokeby was 
actually written with a guide book and a map spread 
before him on the table in the cave as he wrote. Thus 
deliberately he made imagination tributary to sight 
and memory; his ladder reached the heavens, but it 
stood solid on the earth. 

Perhaps it may seem that such a literary need as 
this implies a lower gift in Walter Scott than the gifts 
of Shelley or Keats; and no doubt he was not of their 
stature. He was not as great as they, nor was his 
greatness shown in the same way. But he had great- 
ness, none the less. He did inspire; he was himself 
inspired. To the age that read him, and was moved by 
him, the earth grew fairer because of what he had said 
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about it. Like every artist he showed people the beau. 
ties they had looked at but never seen: ‘ Were it not 
for Scott, Greta and Tees might have gurgled out their 
lives with no audience than that of the local villagers 
and the gentry of the Hall. Scott has made a present 
of the place to the World.’ In a larger way he taught 
his Scottish people to see their country against the 
background of their noble past. His mission was to 
inspire them and, indeed, all those about whose nation 
or district he wrote, to see their present as the result 
of a long chain of events, chivalrous and romantic, 
vicious and brutal, dainty and fair, and again to see it 
not as produced by the tendencies of our age or atmo- 
sphere or some involuntary and evolutionary progress, 
something impersonal and automatic; but as the 
achievement of human wills, of personal endeavour, 
often of deliberate design. He lived in the time when 
men believed in the power of the will to transform the 
world. Believing this, they did transform their world, 
Scott was one of the vigorous minds which helped for- 
ward this work of transformation. He worked through 
the spell of his romance, and his romance touched 
them because it was not winged and all in fairyland, 
but because it limped and dragged a little on the earth. 
It was at least as lame as he. 

What made him almost unique in his generation 
was his apparent attraction for Catholic ages and 
ideals; though it must be remembered that he could 
appreciate his Scottish Covenanters more and the best 
of the Cromwellians no less than the monks and nuns 
and pieties of the medieval times. Thus even before 
the pens of the great patrons of Emancipation had 
begun to stir themselves, and long before the Trac- 
tarians, he had fearlessly shown the beauties of the 
older order of faith. He borrowed, it is true, from 
Christabel his haunting line: ‘Jesu Maria shield us 
well,’ but at least he had the courage to borrow it. 
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The Laird of Abbotsford 


Dame Una, in her charming study, shows how it 
was through Goethe and Schiller that his romanticism 
traced its ancestry and how from them it grew to its 
richer development. His slipshod translations from 
the German that were so ludicrously false to the text 
were a definite training that produced in him a richer 
and more confident vein of writing than he would else 
have reached. They were his first real appeals to the 
public; they awakened an interest in this European 
movement in his readers, but they chiefly awakened 
himself to his power and his need. 


Even his French wife, whose mysterious origin is 
laid bare to us by Dame Una as far as at present is 
possible, had her part in opening to him the wider 
range of Continental influences, and he in his turn was 
enabled ultimately through Quentin Durward to in- 
fluence the Continent. 


But all through this so human story told convinc- 
ingly, humorously, and with such a capital zest 
by Dame Una, there is one secret which is neither 
veiled nor unveiled, but omitted, the secret of 
Scott’s faith, a dark and mysterious current, which 
runs 


‘in caverns measureless to man, 
And sinks in silence to a sunless ocean.’ 


The book, however, is not to blame; it is an ‘ infor- 
mal presentation of Sir Walter Scott.’ Its informal 
method is its very value. It takes for granted that we 
already know the main facts of his life, or perhaps that 
we do not desire to know them, and gives us instead 
the man himself in his habit as he lived. It is able to 
do this precisely because it is informal though never 
desultory, it is like very vivid conversation. The 
reader almost shares the writing of the book. Certain 
points, however, are more clearly stated here than in 
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any other life, the mysterious origin of Lady Scott, for 
instance; the early date and autobiographical import- 
ance of 7 riermain are almost alone dealt with here as 
they should be; the complicated business arrange- 
ments between Scott and the Ballantynes, and between 
both these and Constable also, are found here in ¢ 
simple, clear and just presentation such as elsewhere 
would be looked for in vain. Informal though it be, 
this life is the best we have of Scott, the man, the 
author, the great teller of tales, the host, with his 
foibles and his caution and his business instincts, and 
his careful self-protection, and his extravagances, and 
his moods of high spirits and of steady unbroken work. 

His place, too, in the development of the spirit of 
his age is shown us, out of Goethe and Horace Wal- 
pole, helped by Coleridge into the romantic move- 
ment that flowered in Ruskin and the ’nineties, under 
the heady influence of a decadent France. Yet that 
romantic movement all along from its very beginnings 
was already definitely doomed. At its very end in the 
*nineties it was perhaps very nearly rescued to life. 
So very nearly did it recover itself. For remember 
what it was. It aimed at the recovery of medieval 
loveliness, the architecture, the arts, the ideals, the 
chivalry, the high honour of that Catholic age. It so 
badly failed to live in enduring greatness, for remem- 
ber what it lacked. It attempted the impossible in its 
endeavour to reintroduce medieval art and ideals with- 
out the religion that inspired and justified them, that 
gave them birth and made them true. To repeat, from 
the beginning it was doomed because it was false, un- 
real, untrue. Implying that art was a trick that could 
be copied and not a life that could be lived, it set to 
work to reproduce the older achievements, not by be- 
ing re-illumined by their inner spirit, but by minute ob- 
servance of their outer shell. It did not try to share the 
mysterious secrets of its life, but only the obvious 
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The Laird of Abbotsford 


achievements of that life. Yet its final ending was 
almost a recovery, for the men of the ’nineties did in 
so many instances recover the Catholic faith; but by 
recovering it they found themselves forced out of that 
movement to inaugurate a new one. The faith was 
too strong for them, too young, too vigorous : it would 
not run into the old modes and methods. It found 
wholly new forms. 

Inheriting from Walpole and Goethe, Scott in turn 
produced Ruskin and the ’nineties, from whom 
(though they would not like to be reminded of it) has 
come all the modern art that is not negroid, Epstein, 
for instance, but only in his earlier manner, in his 
portrait-busts of children, Eric Gill, too, especially in 
his middle period, Derrick, Suffolk, Robinson and the 
rest. It has hunted people into the Catholic Church 
because it has shown them how unreal else their art 
was: or, again, where their art was true it has driven 
them back into the truth at last. But what makes Scott 
now such heavy reading is precisely his lack of live- 
liness, not in the management of his story, where he 
is often superb, nor in the general accuracy of the his- 
toric portraiture (the descriptions in Quentin Durward, 
in Nigel, in The Talisman and [vanhoe are sometimes 
perfect) but in the unreality of the whole. Monastic 
life, and generally the inner heart of medieval life, are 
missed entirely. That is why the other novels, Old 
Mortality, Guy Mannering, Waverley, etc., have a 
greater life. Dame Una hints this often; she does not 
say it. It is perhaps not wise to say it openly. We 
are sure that literary criticism will see it more clearly 
as his works find their place at last. The Catholic to 
whom the inner springs of medieval life are evident, 
since he shares them, will find the books more unreal 
than will the non-Catholic; yet the Catholic will cer- 
tainly be grateful to his memory who rebuilt the ruins 
of medieval monastery, nunnery, preceptory, castle, 
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manor-house, and cottage, and made their old life live 
again within their walls. 

Industry, sympathy, desire, power of description, 
imagination, a kindly pen, all these were his; but faith 
was denied him. Lacking faith, his attempt to repro- 
duce the art that faith had fashioned failed ; his genius 
succeeded not in his ideals, but in his ideas; not in his 
buildings, but in his books. His dreams were shat- 
tered, but his achievements stand. But in no artist is 
the achievement commensurate with the vision, unless 
the vision has been so narrow and petty that its dream- 
walls can be scaled. He was great through his imagi- 
nation and his sympathy, his power to make the past 
live, to make it plausible, to invest it with interest, 
to show its life. His humanism was wide and full of 
pity and reverence. Scotland found in him a knight- 
errant to proclaim her glories as a challenge to the 
whole earth. 

We do most sincerely recommend this Life by 
Dame Una Pope-Hennessey, because sie has pre- 
sented to us this knight-errant and shown us what he 
was like with all his armour off, that strange mixture 
of romance and business instincts, of lavish expendi- 
ture and cautious planning, of boisterous hospitality 
and delicate sensitiveness, who wove and is woven 
into the stuff of all his books. He was almost Shake- 
spearian in the completeness of the scale of life in his 
writings. Dame Una has dealt with him worthily. 
Everyone who reads this book will most certainly know 
Sir Walter Scott. 


Bepe Jarrett, O.P. 
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OWEN GLENDOWER* 


WEN GLYN DWR has been neglected to a re- 
markable extent by English historians. The 
reason is perhaps not far to seek. He belonged to the 
great army of unsuccessful men; and _ history has 
never been kind to failures. He survived in the 
memory of Englishmen as a character in a Shake- 
sperian play. In so far as he entered at all into serious 
history, they were content to put him down as an 
irascible but unpractical Celt, a picturesque bandit, 
the main object of whose existence was to kill Saxons. 
His fate at the hands of his countrymen was little 
better. Paradoxically enough the battle of Bosworth, 
which enabled a Welsh king to ride into London at 
the head of a largely Welsh army, did Wales little but 
harm. The gentry came to court and became Angli- 
cised : the Reformation which destroyed the monas- 
teries—the cultural centres of the country—completed 
the process. The patriots were usually papists, and 
either fled abroad or perished on the gallows. The Act 
of 1535 avowedly aimed at the extirpation of the 
Welsh language: and the unpleasant figure of the 
anglicised Welshman began to appear. In 1567 Dr. 
Grifith Roberts, the Chaplain of St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, and a prominent exile, satirized the type in the 
preface to his Grammar : ‘ their Welsh is Englishfied, 
and their English, God knows, is too Welshy.’ Morus 
Kyffin, a fervent defender of the Reformation, wrote 
in 1595 of a ‘clerical person’ who ‘said that it was 
not right to allow any Welsh books to be printed, that 
he wanted all the people to learn English, and lose 
their Welsh, saying further that the Welsh Bible would 


* Owen Glendower. By J. E. Lloyd. (Oxford: Clarendon 
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do no good, but a great deal of harm . . . Could the 
devil himself say otherwise? Let all say Amen, and 
no more mention ever be made of him.’ 

In such an atmosphere as this, the fame of Owen 
Glyn Dwr, a rebel and a nationalist, had but little 
opportunity to flourish. He remained the legendary 
hero of the common people, but—as far as the gentry 
were concerned—he was only ‘that most profligate 
rebel Owen Glyn Dowrdwy,’ ‘a rebell and sedicious 
seducer,’ whose miserable end was a sufficient in- 
dication of the attitude of Providence. Professor 
Lloyd gives the credit for turning the tide to 
Thomas Pennant, who devoted a lengthy digression 
of over sixty pages to the task of restoring Owen to 
that place in history to which popular tradition had 
always assigned him. In 1833 there appeared a pam- 
phlet of forty-eight pages, published by a Carnarvon 
printer—‘* Hanes Owain Glandwr, Blaenor y Cymry 
mewn Rhyfel . . . . gan William Owen.’ Despite 
the frothy style and obvious incompetence of the 
author, who relied largely on Pennant, Professor 
Lloyd considers the book to be important, as William 
Owen seems to have been in possession of a manu- 
script history of Glyn Dwr, now lost, which gives an 
account of the movement from the point of view of an 
Anglesey Welshman. William Owen appears to have 
been ‘a character.” Born in Beaumaris, he spent his 
youth in the navy and fought in the Napoleonic Wars. 
He settled in Carnarvon as a printer, and became well 
known in the town as a devoted antiquarian and a 
zealous Catholic. ‘Owen,’ says Professor Lloyd, 
“was an original and attractive figure, warmly pat- 
riotic, combative in spirit, devoted to his antiquarian 
researches, and credulous and uncritical to the highest 
degree. He remained a poor man all his life, and died 
at an advanced age about 1869.’ His type and fate 
are still by no means unfamiliar. 
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Professor Lloyd devotes an entire chapter to Glyn 
Dwr’s ancestry and inheritance, a matter of capital 
importance if the part he played on the political stage 
is to be appreciated. He discusses the causes and cir- 
cumstances of the outbreak and traces the fortunes 
of the revolt from the raid on Ruthin in the midst of 
the townsmen’s preparations for the St. Matthew’s 
Day Fair in the September of 1400 to the remarkable 
victory of Mynydd Hyddgen among the Plynlimmon 
mountains and the victory of Bryn Glas in 1402. This 
last victory paved the way for the French Alliance. In 
the years 1405-6 Owen was in fact what he claimed to 
be in theory—Prince of Wales. After 1406 his for- 
tunes were on the wane. With the fall of Aberystwyth 
and Harlech in 1409 he became, for all intents and 
purposes, an outlawed, but still dangerous, wanderer 
in the mountains. The great raid on Shropshire in 
1410 with its complete failure really marks the end. 
The capture of three of his most able lieutenants, Rhys 
Ddu, Philip Scudamore, and Rhys ap Tudur, was a 
blow from which there was no recovery. Rhys Ddu 
was hanged, drawn and quartered at Tyburn, Philip 
Scudamore at Shrewsbury, and ‘Rhys ap Tudur at 
Chester. Their prince died, a rebel to the end, soon 
after 1416, probably at Monnington Straddel in the 
Golden Valley. Perhaps the Abbot of Valle Crucis 
was right : ‘ You have risen too early, a hundred years 
before your time.’ 

Professor Lloyd has a very able chapter on Glyn 
Dwr and the Church. Owen made a compact with 
Benedict XIII which was to bring Wales on to the 
side of Avignon. The Welsh Church was thus to be 
independent of Canterbury and under the primacy of 
St. David’s. Two universities were to be founded in 
which the native clergy might be trained. Benedict 
was to bless the Welsh revolt as a holy war on the 
grounds of the crimes of Henry IV, particularly 
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against churches and churchmen. Henry, it will be 
remembered, had plundered Strata Florida and 
stabled his horses at the high altar in 1401. Of Owen’s 
orthodoxy there was never any doubt, and as early as 
1397 he had received from Boniface XI an indult 
allowing his confessor to grant him and his wife a 
plenary pardon ‘ in the hour of death.’ In 1403, after 
the outbreak of the revolt, it was extended to ‘at any 
time.’ 

It is to be wished that space could have been found 
for a fuller discussion of the Welshmen who flocked 
to Owen’s standard from Oxford, and of the ferocious 
racial riots at the university, which, no doubt, made 
them such excellent recruits. The theory is sometimes 
put forward that Glendower’s rising was in reality the 
Welsh version of the Peasants’ Revolt of 1381. It 
would have been interesting if Professor Lloyd had 
made his opinion clear on this point. Also, though it is 
a small point, one would have liked to have had some 
account of such traditions as those of Llyn Llech 
Owen, the Nannau Oak and the cave of Moel Hebog. 
Finally, and it is the only serious fault which can be 
found with the book—would it not have been pos- 
sible to provide the reader with a good and reliable 
map! 

Professor Lloyd has firmly established Glyn Dwr 
not only as ‘ an attractive and unique figure in a period 
of debased and selfish politics ’"—to quote Professor 
Trevelyan’s verdict—but as ‘ The founder of modern 
Welsh nationalism.’ 


T. CHARLES-EpDWARps. 





DR. JOHNSON AND MISS HILL BOOTHBY 


OME fourteen years after Boswell’s Life of /ohn- 
S son was given to the world there appeared a small 
collection of Letters addressed to Dr. Johnson which 
had found no place in the great Biography. These 
were contained in a slim volume published in London 
in 1805 and bearing the title Original Letters to Dr. 
Johnson by Miss Hill Boothby. The little work has 
never once been re-printed, although some few ex- 
tracts from it are to be met with in the notes to Dr. 
Birkbeck Hill’s edition of /ohnson’s Letters, and it 
has occasionally been referred to by other commenta- 
tors. A copy of this now exceedingly rare book lies 
before us as we write, and suggests to us to set down 
something about one of the most singular of Dr. John- 
son’s many friendships. 

When Johnson was a very young man, poverty- 
stricken and unknown, he paid the first of many visits 
to his friend, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, of Ashbourne, in 
Derbyshire. There, we are told, ‘the daughters of 
some of the Derbyshire squires showed their good taste 
and good sense by desiring the company of the young 
genius, poor and unpolished as he was.’ Or, as Miss 
Seward, the ‘Swan of Lichfield,’ most appalling of 
poetesses, and a life-long enemy of Johnson, preferred 
in her acid and waspish way to put it, ‘ They probably 
amused themselves with the uncouth adorations of the 
learned though dirty stripling, whose mean appear- 
ance was overlooked, because of the genius and know- 
ledge that blazed through him, albeit with umbered 
flames owing to his spleen and melancholy.’ One of 
these acquaintances was a Miss Meynell, and another, 
her friend Miss Hill Boothby, both (we are assured) 
not inferior ‘in point of rank and education, elegance 
and accomplishments’ to those with whom Johnson 
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was to associate later on in the days of his celebrity. 
The former of these ladies Johnson considered to have 
the best understanding he had ever met with in any 
human being. The latter was sister to Sir Brooke 
Boothby, a Baronet of ancient creation, and was some- 
what of a Blue-stocking. She had great ability, read 
her Bible in Hebrew, and had compiled a grammar in 
that language, ‘written out in a character eminently 
beautiful.” Johnson was captivated by her learning, 
the purity of her mind, and the grace of her manner, 
although (wrote Mrs. Thrale long afterwards) he 
thought she pushed her piety to bigotry and her de. 
votion to enthusiasm, and disqualified herself for the 
duties of this life by her perpetual aspirations after 
the next. 

As the years went on, the acquaintance thus made 
was doubtless continued and improved upon in various 
places and under differing circumstances until, in the 
case of Miss Boothby, it ripened into an ardent friend- 
ship which gave interest to the last three years of her 
life. Her epistolary intercourse with Johnson dates 
from the year 1753. She was then living at Tissington 
Hall, near Ashbourne, with a Mr. Fitzherbert, a dis- 
tant kinsman, and taking charge of his six motherless 
children. Fitzherbert had married her former friend, 
Miss Meynell, who had recently died, said the Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine (in an article most probably writ- 
ten by Johnson himself) ‘ in the flower of her age, dis- 
tinguished for br piety and fine accomplishments.’ 
Her virtues had been almost oppressive, the Doctor 
told Mrs. Thrale, so that her husband felt at once 
afflicted and released! One of the six orphaned child- 
ren became, by the way, one of our most famous Am- 
bassadors to Spain and Russia. 

Johnson went on a visit to Tissington, and (as the 
charitable Miss Seward puts it) ‘the fair and learned 
devotee, in the wane of her youth, a woman of family 
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and genteel fortune, encouraged him to resume his 
Platonisms.’ The once celebrated Lichfield poetess, 
whose hatred of Johnson extended itself to his friends, 
then goes on to describe poor Miss Boothby as ‘ John- 
son’s spiritualized mistress,’ and as a ‘ sublimated 
Methodist.” As a consequence of this visit, and the 
impetus thus given to their friendship, Miss Hill 
Boothby and Dr. Johnson began their correspondence, 
which continued until the former’s death in 1756. 

Six only of Johnson’s letters have come down to us, 
but probably there were many more, for thirty-two of 
Hill Boothby’s were preserved. Johnson once in- 
formed Dr. Taylor, ‘I exchanged letters regularly 
with dear Boothby.’ These published epistles are not 
among his best efforts in this line, even Boswell con- 
fessed ‘their excellence is not apparent.’ They were 
all written when Johnson was eased by a severe 
illness and. when his correspondent was slowly dying. 
Dr. Birkbeck Hill considers them couched in an un- 
natural strain, and that Johnson affected in them a style 
which would have better become a spiritual novel. 
Miss Boothby is usually addressed as ‘ Honoured 
Madam,’ but now and then as ‘ Dearest, dearest 
Madam,’ ‘ My dearest,’ and ‘ Sweet Angel,’ and he 
assures her that there is ‘ none other on whom his heart 
reposes.” He describes himself as a poor helpless be- 
ing, reduced, by a blast of mind, to weakness and 
misery. He is convinced of the ‘ fallaciousness of hope 
and the uncertainty of schemes,’ begs her prayers, is 
always glad to be instructed by her, reads carefully 
the improving book she sends him (apparently Law’s 
Appeal to all that Doubt), but declines to be entirely 
influenced by her in spiritual matters, or to take his 
religion from any human hand. Always a great 
dabbler in physics, he prescribes for his correspondent 
balsams, syrups, and bark, recommends hot red port 
wine, and goes into details in a way which somewhat 
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offends modern delicacy but was perfectly in accord 
with eighteenth-century notions of refinement. Some 
few phrases in his letters deserve to live—e.g., ‘Few 
are so busy as not to find time to do what they delight 
in doing.’ 

Hill Boothby’s own letters to Johnson were all care- 
fully preserved by him; he numbered them, dated 
them, and had them bound in one volume. They were 
probably saved by his black servant, Francis Barber, 
from the flames into which the Doctor shortly before 
his death consigned a great mass of his papers, and 
came (apparently by purchase from the negro’s widow) 
into the possession of Richard Wright, a Staffordshire 
surgeon, who edited and published them, and ex- 
hibited the originals in the ‘ Lichfield Museum of An. 
tiquities and Natural and Artificial Curiosities,’ of 
which he was the Proprietor. Here they were at all 
times ‘open to the inspection of the Publick,’ and 
Mr. Wright considered that to say they ‘ did credit 
to the understanding of the Lady who wrote them was 
but faint praise.’ He added, ‘ They betray no family 
secrets, but contain reflections upon serious and lit- 
erary subjects, and display with what benevolent ar- 
dour Dr. Johnson valued Miss Boothby’s friendship.’ 

By 1753, Johnson, although by no means the famous 
man he was soon to become, had obtained a certain 
celebrity as the writer of the Vanity of Human Wishes, 
Irene, and The Rambler. His honorary degrees, his 
royal pension and his literary dictatorship were already 
foreshadowed. He was then living in the still existing 
house in Gough Square, Fleet Street, engrossed in the 
preparation of the great Dictionary of the English 
Language. Regarded with some awe as a scholar, a 
moralist, and a man of definitely orthodox principles, 
Miss Hill Boothby desired him to be very much more. 
The fair Methodist (not that she called herself such) 
aimed at his ‘Conversion’ in the full evangelical 
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Dr. Johnson and Miss Hill Boothby 


sense. She was one of a long line of devotees who 
marked him down as their quarry. Hannah More was 
another of these enthusiasts, and Cowper was a third. 
‘Dr. Johnson’s conversion,’ the Poet said, ‘ would in- 
deed be a proof of the omnipotence of grace.’ 

Hill Boothby’s first letter to Johnson shows some 
degree of nervousness, but she soon got over this. She 
begs her friend to tell her her faults and help her to 
rectify them. She refers to the forthcoming Dictionary, 
and is impatient for its publication, when the whole 
nation will join in his applause, for he will have put 
into their hands the means of speaking the English 
language with purity and propriety. She urges him 
to devote all his studies and labours more to the glory 
of God. He has finely and forcibly proved to others 
the Vanity of Human Wishes, but he himself should 
seek after divine and eternal goods. And she would 
like to see his pen wholly employed in the glorious 
Christian cause, and asks him ever exclusively to 
choose the subject of Religion for his writings. 

In other letters, she speaks of her own tender, weak 
body, low and languid, her trembling hand, and her 
approaching dissolution. She does not complain, 
however, of the dispositions of Providence, nor quar- 
rel with medicinal draughts because they are bitter. 
Yet she is sometimes sorely perplexed at her lot, and 
thinks such a friend as Johnson may be a comfort to 
her, and a great one. Yet, after all, only Divine con- 
solation can give her wounds the needed balm. She 
warns Johnson against his own fruitless griefs, and 
bids him, too, seek a remedy in Religion. 

Writing from ‘The Bath,’ to which city she had 
gone to drink the waters, she says that no nervous fine 
lady there can more frequently have recourse to her 
doctor for advice than she to Johnson in every point 
of conduct. The dissipation of the Assembly, the 
music room, and the Ball do not appeal to her, she 
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puts aside Mr. Richardson’s Novels—‘ no honey in 
them for me.’ Only the lexicographer’s letters are 
pure sterling gold for her amid the tinsel base-mixed 
stuff she meets with. As to her fox-hunting relatives, 
she regards them with pity as animals little superior 
to those they pursue. Apparently Johnson took ex- 
ception to this last remark. For he was fond of riding, 
and rode well, and would (so says Mrs. Thrale) follow 
the hounds for fifty miles on end. Besides, he had 
once recommended Hunting to a Bishop on the ground 
that ‘man feels his own vacuity less in action than 
when at rest.’ 

Having visited London, Hill Boothby declared she 
cannot share her friend’s enthusiasm for the ‘ full tide 
of human existence.’ Of those she met there, she de- 
lighted only in him. His talk is to her the medicine 
of life, yet she would rather hear it in Dovedale than 
in Cavendish Square. Turtle feasts and theatres fill 
her with compassion for those who go to them. But 
she does not refuse to read /7ene when Johnson sends 
it to her, though ‘ you are the only author in England 
who could make a play an acceptable present to me.’ 

In almost her last letter, she speaks of the great 
Dictionary, now at last published, as placed on a desk 
in full view in her own room. She has her friend’s 
‘Conversion’ at heart to the end, and hopes he may 
yet ‘come to think as she does.’ Johnson, as we have 
seen from his own letters, was too honest to give her 
the assurances for which she so craved, but to the very 
last she was his ‘Angel’ and his ‘ Monitress.’ Had 
she lived some years longer, the famous Baretti once 
declared, she would have surely had her way, and have 
made of Johnson a religious ‘ enthusiast’ like herself. 
He forgot the Doctor’s well-known saying that his 
‘ obstinate rationality’ would always prevail over his 
fears when it came to the question of a change of re- 
ligion. 
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Dr. Johnson and Miss Hill Boothby 


A curious side-light is thrown on Hill Boothby by 
Richard Graves in his Spiritual Quixote, one of the 
most remarkable and readable of the pioneer novels . 
of the eighteenth century. In this celebrated volume, 
first published in 1772, and written very much on the 
lines of Smollett’s Humphrey Clinker, the author un- 
dertook to ‘ ridicule the intrusion of the laity into spiri- 
tual functions,’ and to attack the ‘ enthusiasm of the 
Methodists.’ The rambles of the hero of the book 
bring him to Tissington, the home of the Fitzherberts, 
who are disguised under the name of Sir William and 
Lady Forester. Hill Boothby, who is with them, 
figures as Miss Sainthill. Both the ladies are very 
religiously disposed, Lady Forester being a little 
inclined to ‘ the mystic or seraphic theology,’ and an 
admirer of Fénelon, while Miss Sainthill is described 
as a very sensible maiden lady, ‘ fond of a long pinch 
of snuff,’ who took the part of the Methodists with 
great spirit, and said she would like to found a Pro- 
testant nunnery where a lady of good family and small 
fortune could find a happy refuge from the imperti- 
nence of the fools and coxcombs with which the world 
abounds. She seemed able to quote chapter and verse 
as well as the best divine in Christendom, but ‘ her 
leading characteristics were extreme good temper, and 
a happy disposition to enjoy under proper restrictions 
all the gifts of Providence.’ The Miss Sainthill of the 
novel, it need hardly be said, is a picture of the Hill 
Boothby of Johnson’s youth, not of the Hill Boothby 
of the Letters. 

Miss Boothby died on January 16th, 1756. John- 
son was at first almost distracted with grief at her loss. 
But when calm had come to him, he set himself to 
write the beautiful petition which is assigned in his 
Prayers and Meditations to the date of her death, and 
thanked God for the graces which his knowledge of 
her life and his sense of her departure had brought 
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him. He then made a commendation of her soul. And 
never did he cease to remember her during the re- 
mainder of his long life. A quarter of a century later. 
he could write, ‘Dear Boothby is at my heart still.’ 
And when each Easter Morn he made his customary 
Communion in the Church of St. Clement Danes, his 
ardent and elaborate preparation included prayers for 
his much-loved dead—his relations, his wife, and Hill 
Boothby. 
Ropert Bracey, O.P. 


THE STOP-GAP 
(To one temporarily lapsed—for whom please pray.) 


HOUGH desecrated, yet not prayerless lies 
The altar of your soul. Your cry of need, 
Although your lips be dumb, from mine shall rise: 
My tears within your tearless eyes shall plead. 
I praise in you the God Whom you despise. 


I hide within your heart, nor will molest 

Your mirthless revels or unrestful sleep. 
I keep guard for the Master dispossessed, 

So haply from your thriftless hands to keep 
Some of the treasures that He loved the best. 


Shall He not hear when from your heart I cry? 
But when He comes, unworthy of that day— 

The robe, the ring, the feasting—then shall I, 
Kissing your threshold, make no longer stay ; 
And you will never know the stowaway, 

Your heart’s unbidden guest of days gone by. 


M.B. 
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THE SERVICE was in no way in excess of the 
meal : bird broth; candied and pickled fruit and vege- 
tables; and the expected goslings, tasting of lemon; 
There was great variety of biscuits; the wines were 
sweet and not strong; and there were delicate morsels 
of cheese looking like wooden matches, taken at any 
time during the meal. At the end there were fine 
eaches ; and sweets which no one took. 
When, as has been said in certain times and places, 
the cloth was withdrawn, for there was never any sign 
of any cloth, Koti said : 
There are several reasons why we cannot address ques- 
tions to the most honoured present, and doubtless his 
wisdom has divined what they are. But nothing pre- 
vents his asking questions of us. Talk at table is sac- 
red’ talk, 
So Park began : 
There is the surface population of this island. Is it 
denser in other parts than in this part? 
Its density varies exactly with the productivity of 
the soil. 
The soil feeds the whole population? 
Yes, and it is the greatest thing done in Ia. 
The moors and hills are uninhabited, said another 
speaker ; except by wild creatures. 
What? 
Different kinds with antlers, including the great kinds. 
Wild swine and bears. 
Hunting forests ? 
Yes. 
Who use them? 
The nobles. 
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How are they hunted? 
Mostly with dogs. 
What’s the name of that long-legged feline? 
Svillig looked pleased and said : N’ti. Have you seen 
it? 
Yes, in captivity. 
In captivity ? 
Yes, and often in pictures. I saw it in a picture the 
first day I was here, on the eve of the Assumption. 
Did you though? 
So this surface population consists of nobles, culti- 
vators, and noblemen’s servants ? 
You can express it still more simply ; as the noblemen 
are the cultivators. 
Have I exhausted your patience? 
Not at all. 
The subterranean population. 
What about them? 
Are they numerous? 
They looked at one another in bewilderment, but one 
said : 
Yes. 
What’s their origin, race? Is it all one? 
Oh, you know, that is a terribly hard question. 
There are scholars who bother about it. 
Who will certainly come pestering you whenever 
they get the chance. 
I approve of that sort of investigation, said Park. But 
I am only seeking the most general description. 
That would be, said Koti Ra, that their race, or 
races, and origins are not ours. 
Conquered, you know, said Svillig sadly. Poor penple. 
They must have had a bitter handling at some time: 
eh, Koti? 
Oh, yes. 
Have you seen any? he asked Park. 
No. Do they ever come up? 
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Practically, no. 

What prevents them? 

No force of law or prohibition. They are sbliged to 

come up, for example, on professional business ; some- 

times by medical order; for certain journeys . . . . 

Military exercises, Park put in. At once he expe- 

rienced the odd feeling of twenty-to or twenty-past of 

his former life. The four men pretended not to have 
heard the remark. 

I think Drak means, said Koti, voluntary ascents. 
Yes, that was my idea. 

They are very rare, but not impossible. 

hy, in one word, do they stay down? 

In one word, said Svillig, because they like it. 
Subject to the law of God and the Church there is 
complete freedom for all. 

Park fetched his breath, and said: 

The natural law, the positive law, the ecclesiastical 

law. . 

Is the law of the empire. 

Before which there can be no inequality. 

What is the form of government? 

Representative. 

Koti Ra saw that the conversation would become inter- 

minable, and rose. 

He led the way to Drak’s rooms, looked round, 

touched this and that, adjusted a light shade with a 

host’s magnificent servility, and went away in silence. 

After a time someone came through the door and 

passed round the screen; it was Svillig. When he saw 

how Drak was engaged he himself knelt down and re- 
mained so until he had finished. 

Koti hopes you will be comfortable. All your per- 
sonal belongings have been brought to this room, said 
he, walking towards it. 

Drak stared. ? 
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Yes, he said, you will be here for some time. Here’s 
the speaking room. If you are called it will be the night 
secretary. Ah, there he goes. 
Ha, said Drak, meaning ‘ attentive.’ 
Svillig could hear that it was an enquiry from a stran- 
ger, an embarrassing enquiry, and he perceived that 
in fact Drak was embarrassed. 
I should tell him, he said, to deal with all correspon- 
dence till morning. 
Drak gave this direction; and Svillig, speaking at the 
resonant pitch, added : discretion, infinite discretion. 
Ng’on n’tha, said the secretary. 
To-morrow, said Svillig, you will be provided with a 
chancery; we are putting a lawyer in charge of it. 
Are you on the commission? 
Rather. I am the canonist. 
Park became unutterably sad; and felt as though he 
would never speak again. Two men came in with a 
loaded tray. When they had gone Svillig poured out a 
sip of some cordial and Park drank it. 
There’s a lighter side to everything, said Svillig. I am 
going to bring you a fellow called Dlar. I cannot say 
much about him; for he is in a peculiar legal position; 
he has been under more than one cloud. He is a charm- 
ing companion, and he knows many things. He is in- 
clined to be saucy. But, whatever he says or does, he 
is always a black man; and as true as the almanac. 
Don’t go away. 
Drak, remember every human being is unique; and the 
duration of time is best regarded as one second. 
You mean: Cheer up and go to bed? 
Something like that. 


DLAR walked in alone. ‘He said bluntly, as he handed 
a folded note : I am never announced or accompanied 
(he meant by a servant). 
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Drak made a conventional reply and unfolded the note 
carefully. In contrast with its intricate creasing it con- 
tained only one word, the size of a gnat: Dlar. 

We have a friend in common, he said. 

Svillig is so much to me that any friend of his is 
my friend. Dlar was a beautiful man. He bore a strong 
resemblance to Svillig, apart from the colour of their 
hair. This against black skin looked almost coral. In 
Dlar it was browner but, if possible, more extraordi- 
nary; for his skin was no darker than swarthy. The 
type, however, was pure enough. He wore a small 
beard. 

He rattled on, to promote acquaintance rapidly. Then, 
fixing Drak with his great white eyes, he said : 

Speak always to me as plainly as you like; otherwise, 
he added with a smile, I shall have an unfair advan- 
tage of you. 

It is like that, is it? 

No one, said he, is allowed to speak ill of me; the law 
protects me. I see, he said, that I puzzle you. I am one 
of the dead. It is a fiction; I am reckoned to be dead. 
Drak had it on his tongue to make a whimsical remark, 
but refrained. Dlar spoke in great earnest : 

I have been condemned to death and reprieved. 

Drak leaned forward. 

I am in consequence regarded in many ways as though 
I had suffered the penalty I deserved. I am deprived 
of most of my civil and ecclesiastical rights; and also 
of many conveniences. I may not hunt, or have men- 
servants, or publish books. I cannot be a witness or 
a judge, or bring an action, or exercise a profession. 
But, on the other hand, no one may touch me either 
physically or morally : no one may sue me or send me 
samples or prospectuses, or ask of me alms or other 
favours ; or, as I said, speak ill of me. 

There must be some strange psychological conse- 

quences. 
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But I may do as much good as I like; not, however, 
adopt anyone; and say what I like about myself, with 
moderation. 
Dlar, Drak exclaimed. 
I am expected not to boast, however judiciously ; and, 
in general, recommended by my confessor, my rela- 
tions and friends, indeed by the whole spirit of our 
nation, to try to behave in all ways as though I were 
dead, only awaiting the judgment. Can I do anything 
for you? 
Yes, you can, said Drak, with sudden resolution. 
Hear my confidences, if I can ever get them uttered, 
and comment on them as ruthlessly as you threaten 
in fun. 
There is no fun in me that I know of. But let me make 
a Start. 
Willingly. 
Stop that nonsense about being only 60. 
How do you mean? 
Let others estimate your age, Koti Ra, or me, or any- 
body. 
What good would it do? 
Say you are 300. 
How can I? 
You have been asleep; you have used some horrible 
drug. Say Yes. 
No. 
You have been in the empire of Belial. 
I cannot understand. 
You are a priest. 
‘I am; but how do you know? 
We are all recognizable. 
So I understand. 
You were a missionary. 
No, I am a professor. 
What of? 
Moral. 
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Have you seen the vicar-general ? 
On the blue plate, yes. 
He is a relative of Svillig. He also has been very good 
to me. 
What relation is he to Svillig? 
Let me see. You know what a great grandfather sa? 


Yes. 
Well, he’s the great grandfather of Svillig’s great 
grandfather. Dlar laughed cruelly. I told you you have 
been asleep. You’re not awake yet, I must be going. 
When are you coming back? 
Soon and often. 
Koti Ra came in. 
Dlar, said he, if you saw anyone who could trot along 
to the Dominican convent and introduce Drak to the 
prior, would you do your best? 
I was going in that direction. 
Good, said the Ra. Perhaps Drak would ask his rever- 
ence to expect me about noon. 


THE BUILDING with its cloisters covered ten 
acres. A vast old convent, the prior said, proudly and 
apologetically. It has a subterranean church, but we 
have been cut off from it; and it is now a vicariate. We 
have a surface church for the office. He led the way to 
it. It was entirely stone-built, very heavy, severe and 
vaulted. In style it was clearly linked with the churches 
of ‘antiquity’ thought Drak, using the word in his 
mind for the first time. The cloister was older, vast, 
spacious. By way of ornamentation it was designed so 
that there were no longitudinal lines but those of the 
plan, while, the vertical lines were as numerous as 
could be, producing an uncommon effect in the per- 
spective. He dreaded to mention the chapterhouse and 
did not see it. The solid walls of the cloister had been 
built true enough to be a surface for painting, and had 
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in fact been painted in some past time; but now only 
vestiges remained. 
There were wooden seats in the windows and they sat 
down. You have known Dominicans? 

Many and well. 
Distinguished ? 

Yes. 
Any named Thomas? 
Drak thought and answered : 

Yes, I think only one. 
. PREP 
Drak caught an expression so wistful on the prior’s 
face that it saddened him. 
Alas, Father, he said, I was born far too late: but 
I know well what he looked like. 
. From portraits? Was he not very stout? 

es. 

Did you ever know a master-general ? 
Yes; two. 

What were their names? 
Andreas Fruehwirth and Hyacinth Cormier. Drak saw 
that the surnames were Chinese to the prior. 
Dlar approached and said : 
We must not forget the message with which Koti has 
honoured us. He hopes to be with your reverence about 
noon. 
The prior excused himself and walked away. 
That is a most peculiar thing, said Drak, chiefly to 
himself. 

What ? 
The habit. 

Is it changed? 
No, said he, except for the bare feet. 
This lay-brother, Dlar whispered, wishes to hear you 
_= your own language. Dlar introduced him to the 

rother. 
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He smiled and addressed him slowly and cautiously : 
Is it Inglis? 

Yes. 

You say. 

Drak said with the utmost distinctness . 

Good morning, brother, I am glad to see you. I hope 
you are well. 

Brother Mark struggled with his vocal organs; and 
then, with a comical gesture of discouragement, said 
in Bapama : 

Say a few words to me in the classical tongue. 

Drak thought and said : 

My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 

Calamus velociter scribentis, brother Mark almost 
shouted with joy, irradiating the countenances of the 
other two men with his happiness. 


IT WAS a day off for Drak. The two friends left their 
horses and walked in the direction of Koti Ra’s house 
by way of the river. The contrast between the scene 
and his companion was so poignant that Park had 
again and again to renew his resolution to abandon 
himself to his present experiences without reflection. 
He would have liked to make a confidence of this; 
but by no means could he find any way to express his 
thought. As they walked for the third time through the 
water of a shallow, well-built ford he said : 

No bridges? 
No, said Dlar, we only use them on the fast traffic 
roads. I sometimes think, said he, that it is one ex- 
ample of a sort of harmless hostility we have towards 
the subject race. You never see them walk in water. 

Then how do they get about? 
They don’t. And that is not all they dislike; in the 
same way they hate the upper air; and they cannot en- 
dure the natural light of the sun. ~* 
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Whatever took them underground? Were they 
forced? 
In a way it must have been that : and yet not entirely. 
Let’s get some food here. 
They had entered a paved yard as though to cross it, 
when Dlar made this suggestion. 
Who’s the proprietor? 
I forget his name if ever I knew it. He’s a fanciful 
kind of chap, often underground. Mixed blood; ar- 
tist ; there’s something odd about him. 
The host was black enough and a gentleman, but he 
could not conceal his uneasiness quite. 
The greetings and hospitality were chiefly in facial 
expression and disconnected syllables. 
They were taking the simple meal, an egg thing, 
something like an omelette, some dried figs and 
raisins; beer, and the invariable cheese. 
The children, said Dlar. The man said: 
The elder is not quite well : and the little one is shy. 
I told you, said Dlar, that there is something wanting. 
No black man behaves like that. You know what the 
truth is: fear of our beards. 
Drak made no answer and Dlar seemed to relent. 
I do many bad things, said he; I must make it up to 
him. Just help. Put on all your villainy and hypocrisy. 
Drak was jolted by this, but decided to laugh too. 
You’re not dead, you know; though he thinks you 
are. 
There is a sad want, said he, when the man re- 
appeared, in this delicious repast; that our host is not 
seated with us in conversation. I, Dlar, have the 
honour to present Drak, Koti Ra’s guest; a stranger 
among us. 
Ini’in, said the man, greets you, sir, and desires to 
welcome you often. 
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Drak, said Dlar, wishes to know why, he means the 
profound reason, why underground folk are where 
they are. If you cannot satisfy him, nobody can. 

May I fetch a cool drink? 
When Ini’in came with the wine, he had the host look 
and manner which beautifies all men. He stood still. 
Dlar with his natural clairvoyance said : 

What if we took the wine out of doors? 
They passed into an enclosed quadrangle as beautiful 
as a bowling green, though the elements of its beauty 
were simpler: a sheet of peerless grass, with an en- 
ormous stone astronomical object in the middle; the 
grey wall, a triumph of proportion. A table was ready 
set under an awning; on it were three cups, a bowl of 
peaches, an empty bowl for refuse and an earthen- 
ware cradle for the wine-bottle. The sky, blue and 
white. 
I admire that jar, said Drak. 
we he might. For it was spherical with a short small 
neck. 
It has a name, said In’in; showing, in barbaric in- 
cision made when the clay was soft the word : Esperu. 
When the wine had been tasted Ini’in said: 
It is certain that the underground tunnels and caverns 
are in part more ancient than our coming to this island. 
They are excavated and strengthened with consum- 
mate engineering art; and are still the wonder of our 
greatest men. It is even supposed by some that these 
works were carried out by people of whom no other 
record has remained. 

People almost mythical. 
Yes. For if, it is said, you place them anywhere in 
history as we teach it, you are faced by an intolerable 
paradox : mechanical construction and genius we can- 
not overpraise, with moral degeneration the most com- 
plete. The palace of Vulcan inhabited by rats ; Vulcan 
and the rats contemporary, if not identical. 
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Well? 


Why, to make a short ending of a long story, when 
their troubles came upon them, they took refuge un- 
derground and are there to this day. 

Contented? asked Drak. 
I think so, said Dlar and Ini’in at once. 
The two children came and had a look at the visitors. 


(To be continued.) 


Joun Gray. 





THE MURDER AT BLOIS 


DECEMBER 23RD, 1588. 


O us, who look back on it after three hundred 

and fifty years, the murder at Blois seems an in- 
evitable climax to the continued provocation suffered 
by Henry III at the hands of his most powerful fol- 
lower; but to the Duke of Guise, save in the last few 
minutes of all, it was a thing undreamed of and un- 
feared. ‘ So blind was that high mind of his to things 
as clear as daylight,’ says Pierre de |’ Estoile, that ‘ he 
could not bring himself to believe that the King in- 
tended to do him an ill-turn; for God had blinded his 
eyes, as he generally does to those whom he designs 
to chasten.’ 

In July of the year 1588, five months before the day 
of his death, the Duke, fresh from a victory in Alsace, 
rode triumphantly into Paris—and the King trembled 
at his subject’s approach. 

Henry de Guise was thirty-eight years of age. He 
was tall and well built. His hair was fair and curly, 
and he wore a close-trimmed beard. Across his left 
cheek still showed the scar which had been inflicted on 
him at the Battle of Dormans, thirteen years before, 
but he was none the less handsome for that. His was 
the perfect figure of a soldier. All were devoted to 
him, for his generosity, for his tireless energy, for his 
prompt actions and decisions. ‘ France went mad over 
this man,’ said Balzac, ‘to say they loved him is too 
weak an expression.’ 

At once, on the day of the Barricades, he won a per- 
sonal triumph. The King fled to Chartres. Guise 
followed, forcing his terms upon him. He himself 
was to be appointed Lieutenant-General of France, 
and the States-General were to be convened at Blois. 
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To this town the scene now shifts. On October 16th 
five hundred deputies are assembled to hear the open- 
ing speech of the King, and we catch one vivid glimpse 
of their true leader. ‘Among them,’ notes Matthieu, 
“was conspicuous Henry, Duke of Guise, who, as 
great master of the royal household, sat near the 
throne, dressed in white satin, with his hood thrown 
carelessly backward ; and from that elevated position 
he cast his eyes along the dense crowd before him that 
he might recognise and distinguish his followers, and 
encourage with a glance their reliance on his fortune 
and success ; and thus, without uttering a word, might 
seem to say to each of them, ‘I see you.’ 

Many were the warnings that the Duke received as 
November gave place to December, and the tension 
grew and grew. Even his close friend, the Archbishop 
of Lyons, urged a more modest bearing towards the 
King. ‘ You are wrong,’ the Duke replied : ‘ I know 
him better than you do. You have to take him boldly. 
He is a king who likes to be frightened.’ And, as 
he paced with his sovereign in the rose-gardens of the 
castle, with the crooked streets and red roofs spread 
below, he would forget too often who was Lord and 
Master—remembering only that this was a proved 
coward, a weak man surrounded by parrots, monkeys 
and little dogs—a man who, when the crown was 
placed on his head at Rheims, had loudly remarked 
that it hurt him ! 

On the evening of December 22nd a meeting of the 
Council dispersed at seven o’clock, and the King 
summoned it again for an early hour the following 
morning, on the pretext that he wished to prepare for 
Christmas celebrations. He instructed his chief 
equerry in a loud voice, that all could hear, to order 
his coach for four o’clock, as ke intended to pray at 
a certain shrine. The Duke of Guise returned to his 
lodging, just outside the castle precincts, and on sit- 
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ting down to dinner found a note lying on his napkin, 
which urged him to be on his guard. His cousin, the 
Duc d’Elboeuf, even told him distinctly that there 
would be an attempt on his life during the next day, 
but for all warnings he had only laughter and con- 
tempt. ‘ Plainly,’ he answered, ‘ you have been search- 
ing the almanacs of the astrologers.’ 

It was three o’clock in the morning before the Duke 
came to his bedroom. There he found no fewer than 
five notes warning him to leave Blois immediately, and 
his servants—still awake and anxious—begged him to 
seek the protection of his troops. But he was tired, 
and had no thought for anything but sleep. 

Within the castle walls a coach awaited the King’s 
pious expedition in vain. At four o’clock he got up, 
it is true, but it was not to pray. Saying nothing to 
the Queen, who was frightened, he ascended to the 
top floor, where—one by one—he hid those young 
noblemen of his bodyguard whom he had chosen to 
rid him of the Duke. 

At six, his Councillors slowly began to assemble. 
There was a clatter of hoofs and a creak of wheels in 
the courtyard as coaches drew up at the steps. Foot- 
men ran to open doors and seize reins. The horses 
stamped impatiently because of the cold. It was not 
yet dawn, and the glare of torches lit up the scene in 
a strange half-light. Snow fell gently, flake by flake. 
Marshals d’Aumont and de Retz, Cardinals Vendéme 
and Gondi passed inside—half asleep, yawning— 
Rambouillet, d’?O, Montholon—names full of history 
to France. At seven, the Cardinal de Guise, brother 
of the Duke, arrived with the Bishop of Lyons, and 
the King, looking from his window, was reassured to 
see that the plan was not suspected. But still the Duke 
himself had not come. 

Guise did not wake until eight o’clock. He felt tired 
and unwell. Three further warnings had been sent 
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him, but neither they nor the remonstrances of his valet 
made any impression. He dressed carelessly, putting 
on a new doublet of grey satin, far too light for the 
time of year, and—followed by his escort—walked 
rapidly over the drawbridge, through the castle gate, 
and into the courtyard. As he slowly climbed the 
handsome staircase to the Council chamber, yet 
another note was thrust into his hand. ‘ That is the 
ninth to-day,’ he was heard to say laughingly, as he 
put it into his pocket. Larchant, Captain of the King’s 
bodyguard, ran up to him with some of his troops, beg- 
ging payment of their wages. Vaguely, Guise pro- 
mised to do his best for them, but his mind was on 
other things, and he was very tired. The soldiers fell 
back grumbling, and so blocked the way between the 
Duke and his escort. He passed through the tall doors 
into the great Council chamber. 

He felt the cold through his thin coat and shivered 
a little. There was a twinge at his heart. He asked © 
for a larger fire, and more logs were thrown on to the 
open hearth. His left eye, the one nearest the old 
scar, had tears in it—as was often the case when the 
Duke did not feel well. His nose began to bleed, and 
he sent a page out for a handkerchief. Holding his 
head in his hands, he sat bowed forwards on his seat. 
His usual jauntiness failed him to-day. 

He remembered the household remedies prescribed 
for his weak heart, and leaned across to Monsieur de 
Morfontaine, the Treasurer. ‘I wonder if you would 
be so good as to ask M. de Saint-Prix ’—the King’s 
Steward—‘ to give me some Damas currants, or some 
essence of roses,’ he said. After hurried inquiry in the 
kitchens, only some Brignolles plums could be found, 
and these the Duke began to eat, stuffing one or two 
into his little silver comfit-box as he did so. 

One of the ‘ Maitres des Requétes ’ began the read- 
ing of a report on the salt taxes, but little attention 
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was given to it. The Councillors seemed anxious and 
uneasy. A cloud of impending tragedy hung over the 
long, panelled room, while the log fire crackled cheer- 
fully, throwing faint shadows from the high-backed 
benches on to the floor. The pale light of early morn- 
ing came fitfully through the dormer windows, pale 
as the features of the Duke himself. For the first time 
he was worried, frightened by the atmosphere of in- 
trigue about this strange assembly. The eyes of the 
King’s friends failed to meet his own, strove to hide 
their embarrassment, and waited—for a knock on the 
door. D’Aumont looked to the ground, tapping his 
foot impatiently. For the first time Guise felt him- 
self absolutely in the King’s hands, he began to realise 
that he was separated from his friends .... Then, 
more than he ever dreamed, was he at the mercy of the 
King—for Crillon, one of the leaders of that band 
of noblemen, the ‘ Quarante-cinq,’ had just had the 
castle gate shut and ordered the doubling of the guard. 

In the ante-chamber to his room, the King posted 
his eight assasins—young men they were, carefully 
chosen that they should have no love for Guise. When 
the Duke had been a few minutes in the Council cham- 
ber, he summoned one of his Secretaries of State, 
Revol, telling him to fetch Henry of Guise for a few 
minutes’ conversation. The wretched fellow, guessing 
the import of his errand, went very white—but turned 
to carry out the order. ‘ My God, Revol, how pale you 
are!’ exclaimed the King. ‘ Rub your cheeks, Revol, 
rub your cheeks! ’ 

Suddenly the door of the Council chamber opened, 
and all eyes turned towards it, abruptly the report on 
the ‘ Gabelle’ came to a stop. ‘ Monsieur, the King 
is asking for you; he is in his old room,’ said Revol to 
the Duke, and withdrew as quickly as he had come. 
Guise, seeming not to notice his hurry or his emotion, 
slowly got to his feet, shutting the comfit-box with a 
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snap. The rest of the plums he left on the table-cloth. 
‘Would any of you gentlemen care for them?’ he 
asked. Leisurely, he threw his cloak over his left arm 
and held his long white gloves and the silver box in 
the same hand. For a moment, as an usher held open 
the door, he hesitated, thinking deeply, while his right 
hand fingered his beard—then, courteously saluting 
the Council, he strode quickly out. The usher closed 
the door behind him. 

In a few steps he came to the door of the ante- 
chamber, where stood two guards—impassive as 
statues. He passed between them, and as he did so 
came his last warning, the tenth on that very day, a 
gesture that showed in what respect and confidence the 
soldiers held him—and gave him, even then, a chance 
to save his life. One of the guards stepped hard, and 
meaningly, on his toe. 

Still, self-confidence did not fail the Duke, and, 
though the significance could hardly have escaped him, 
he went on his way ‘ as one who cannot avoid his fate.’ 

To his right, as he came into the antechamber, stood 
eight of the ‘Quarante-cing.” Slowly he walked 
through the room towards the curtain dividing off the 
King’s bedchamber, as if expecting one of the com- 
pany, in politeness, to draw it back for him. But, as 
no one made a move, he put up his right hand and 
touched it. 

It was then that Saint-Maline struck him with his 
dagger on the back of the head, and the other seven 
threw themselves upon him. 

Guise fought to draw his sword, but there was no 
time. He staggered into the bedroom. A chair was 
overturned with a crash. At last, dragging two of his 
assasins with him, he fell beside the King’s bed—one 
hand clutching the rich hangings. 

It was a peaceful room for cruel murder, with its 
raftered ceiling and handsome tapestries. Against the 
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wall stood a ‘ prie-Dieu,’ above it hung a large picture 
of the Crucifixion. 

The noise of the disturbance reached the Council, 
and the Cardinal de Guise rose swiftly to his feet. 
‘Oh, they are killing my brother!’ he shouted. ‘Sit 
down, sir,’ replied Marshal d’Aumont, as he drew his 
sword. ‘ The King has need of you as well.’ 

Hardly was the struggle over before Henry entered 
to inquire of its success. A glance at his conspirators 
was enough to show that the deed was done. One of 
the dogs sniffed the body up and down. The King 
spurned it with his foot. Over it they threw a worn 
carpet. 

- - * 


It was a triumph not long enjoyed. A year later 
Henry was murdered by Clement the Jacobin : ‘ poorly 


and miserably slain,’ says |’ Estoile, ‘in the flower of 
his age, in the midst of his garrison, surrounded, as 
always, by guards; in his chamber, close to his bed, 
by a little rapscallion of a monk, with a jerk of his 
nasty little knife.’ 


‘In his chamber, close to his bed.’ 


Derek Hupson. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


DIFFICULTIES : BEING A CORRESPONDENCE ABOUT THE CATHOLIC 
REeicion between Ronald Knox and Arnold Lunn. (Lon- 
don : Eyre & Spottiswoode, Ltd. ; 7/6 net.) 


In this controversy Mr. Lunn, enjoying the advantage of the 
initiative, has trailed his coat and Fr. Knox has accepted battle 
on ground of his opponent’s choosing. The idea of the corres- 
pondence was suggested by Mr, Lunn. In his letters he states 
his difficulties, restricting each letter to the elaboration of a 
single point or a series of connected points. Fr. Knox replies, 
answering each difficulty seriatim. The correspondence con- 
sists of thirty-two letters. Mr. Lunn chivalrously allows Fr. 
Knox to wind up the discussion. There is an explanatory pre- 
face by Mr. Lunn, and the correspondence is crowned with an 
index. 

Mr. Lunn shows himself well equipped for his attack. His 
range of reading and study is extremely wide. It is evident 
that he has tried to find out and to understand what the Church 
holds and teaches. He does know something about the Church, 
In his opening letter he admits that the a priori case for Catho- 
licism is quite plausible and that a divine institution appointed 
to preserve the teaching of Christ is a reasonable supposition. 
If he is a sceptic he is an intelligent not a stupid sceptic. He 
can concede a point. He asks: How can the existence of bad 
popes be reconciled with the fact that the election to the Papacy 
is directly inspired by the Holy Ghost? Fr. Knox answers that 
the Church makes no claim to the infallibility of conclaves. Mr. 
Lunn stands corrected, but his difficulties cannot always be 
answered in this easy way. 

The attack covers a wide area. Besides Alexander VI, we 
have Torquemada, Infallibility, Galileo, Indulgences, Jonas and 
the whale, free will, eternal punishment, etc., etc. The material 
of many a controversy, it is true, but here put forward with a 
freshness, an urbanity and a sweet reasonableness which it is 
a pleasure to acknowledge. The advantage, as Mr. Lunn ad- 
mits, lies with the attacker. Fr. Knox has undoubtedly the 
more difficult task, made doubly difficult by the fact that the 
attack is extensive rather than intensive. He has to show that 
the faith is reasonable. He has succeeded admirably. Mr. 
Lunn submits the debate to the adjudication of the reader ; but 
victory or defeat is beside the point. Mr. Lunn is his own 
umpire. We thank them for a stimulating debate. 
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Book Reviews 


It is interesting to recall a book published nearly a hundred 
years ago which had its origin in a controversy conducted on 
somewhat similar lines. The book is by John Henry Newman. 
Its title is: Lectures on the Prophetical Office of the Church 
viewed relatively to Romanism and Popular Protestantism. In 
his preface Newman writes : Great portions of a correspondence 
which the writer began with a learned and zealous member of 
the Gallican Church are also incorporated in it. In the Apologia 
we have the fuller statement : it was first written in the shape 
of controversial correspondence with a learned French priest ; 
then it was recast and delivered in lectures at St. Mary’s. 
Lastly . . . . it was re-written for publication The book was 
‘chiefly written against Romanism,’ though the main object 
is not controversy but ‘ to furnish an approximation towards the 
correct theory of the duties and office of the Church Catholic.’ 
‘Romanism possesses the most systematic theory concerning 
the Church.’ ‘ Rome supplies a doctrine, but an untrue one.’ 
To attack Romanism was the most convenient way of explaining 
the Tractarian theory—the Via Media. (Nearly thirty years 
later Newman candidly admits that the spirit of the volume is 
very fierce.) It dealt with the Catholic position in ‘ its tradi- 
tional action and its authorised teaching as represented by its 
prominent writers.’ Which is precisely Mr. Lunn’s plan of 
campaign. The attack is less extensive than Mr. Lunn’s, as 
the author does not deal with the sacerdotal office of the Church. 
Of course many of the prominent writers used by Mr. Lunn are 
modern, but there is a continuity of matter in controversy about 
the Catholic Religion. The book was published in 1838. Seven 
years later Newman was received into the Catholic Church. 

C.N.L. 


Brave New Wortpb. By Aldous Huxley. (Chatto & Windus; 
7/6.) 

This Brave New World has already received so much pub- 
licity that we may be spared the painful necessity of describing 
itagain. It is the Utopia of the ideals of our age, the super- 
servile state of ‘Community, Identity and Stability,’ the reduc- 
tio ad absurdum of our civilization. Mr. Huxley projects us 
into the year 632 of the Fordian Era, when Science has wiped 
all tears from our eyes, when the world is made safe and comfy 
for everyone, when men (if such they can be called) have gained 
the whole world just because they have lost their own souls. 
State-controlled Science benevolently supervises the length and 
breadth of human existence, from its conception in the bottles 
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of the mass-production Hatchery Centres to its cosy extinction 
in the euthanasia hospitals. Im the State Nurseries undesirable 
reflexes are effectively ‘ conditioned,’ and ‘ hypnopaedic ’ sug. 
gestion indoctrinates everyone to fulfil contentedly and effi- 
ciently that state of life to which it has pleased the Social Pre- 
destintor tocallthem. Feelie Palaces, Scent Organs, Synthetic 
Music, Solidarity Services, mechanised sports, sexual promis- 
cuity rendered harmless by sterilisation and Malthusian Drill, 
an innocuous narcotic called Soma, remain to lull the sou! to 
sleep if, all precautions notwithstanding, some minor mishap 
should cause it to make its protesting presence felt. 


Out of the blue, in a helicopter, into this Brave New World, 
swoops the Savage. He is an incarnation of the ideals of the 
late Mr. D. H. Lawrence; he stands for everything which the 
Brave New World rejects : for the soul, for poetry, for passion, 
for philosophy and (in an aesthetic kind of way) for religion. 
He stands, in short, for Mr. Huxley’s philosophy of ‘ whole- 
living.’ He finds his way into the presence of His Fordship 
Mustapha Mond, Resident World Controller for Western 
Europe. 

His Fordship is also an idealist, a humanitarian. He stands 
for the stability of society and the comfort of the multitude. 
He knows, as did Dostoievsky‘s Grand Inquisitor, that the soul, 
with its demands for liberty, its flair for living dangerously, its 
deep emotions and its lofty ideals, is the chief obstacle in the 
way of these things. He knows that ‘ liberty ’ and ‘ individu- 
ality’ involve, not only disorder in society and inefficiency in 
industry, but the intolerable burden of personal responsibility. 

So, like the Grand Inquisitor and the Divine Prisoner, these 
incarnations of two mutually exclusive ideals argue the matter. 
Dramatically, the discussion is a success. But their arguing 
leads nowhere; it is an aimless disputation de gustibus. His 
Fordship and the Savage state forcibly enough their likes and 
dislikes, but they get us no forrader in solving a real problem. 
They leave us with the dilemma. His Fordship goes on world- 
controlling, and the Savage goes and hangs himself. 

Mr. Huxley is too obedient to contemporary literary conven- 
tion to allow himself to moralise about his characters. But it 
is undoubtedly with the Savage, for all his fanaticism and ex- 
cesses, that he would have our sympathies to dwell. Hence 
the critics have called this book ‘ a tract rather than a novel ’; 
a ‘highly moral tract’; even ‘ profoundly religious.’ Mr. 
Huxley, they declare, ‘ is on the side of the angels ’ ; he ‘ fights 
the battle of Mr. Chesterton in the armour of Mr. Wells.’ 
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Book Reviews 


Yet it is the World Controller, not the Savage, who might 
seem to be the champion of morality. The Savage’s philo- 
sophy is, in fact, completely amoral. His asceticism is not 
ethical but aesthetic ; if he claims the right to suffering it is only 
to enhance pleasure; if he claims the captaincy of his soul it is, 
not that he may preserve it in immortality, but that he may 
taste more fully all that this life has to offer; if he claims God 
it is not that he may serve Him, but that he may find in religion 
a source of further and deeper experience. 

But, after all, we certainly like the Savage better than His 
Fordship and his Brave New World. It costs too much, not 
only aesthetically, but morally too. A soulless morality, 
mechnical external behaviour, is no morality at all. 

They are both amoralists, His Fordship and the Saavge. 
And that is why they fail to teach us very much. Mr. Huxley’s 
comminations will not help us very far in the task of saving our 
immortal souls. But at least he does remind us that we have 
souls to save. Though he is still far from the side of the 
angels, we may be thankful that he is so far committed to the 
side of men and fairies. 

V.W. 


PHILOSOPHIES OF BeEauTy. FRomM SOcRATES TO ROBERT 
BripcEs. Being the Sources of Aesthetic Theory. Selected 
and edited by E. F. Carritt. (Oxford: at the Clarendon 
Press, 1931. Pp. xxi, 334; 15/--) 

A valuable anthology of the sources, with a short introduc- 
tion on the history of aesthetic theory, marking the return to 
the unity of Plato’s idea of Beauty, which was split into differ- 
ent ‘ kinds’ by later thinkers and torn between the formalists 
and expressionists. The selection is governed by the literary 
excellence of the extracts, more by their historical interest, and 
most by their philosophical importance. The quality of the 
brief statements of the position of some of the more consider- 
able authorities which are prefixed to the extracts from their 
writings is reflected in the able summary of St. Thomas’s 
aesthetic theory. This consists of Platonist and Aristotelean ele- 
ments, and can only be gathered from his scattered but sug- 
gestive remarks. (But in fact it cannot be grasped apart from 
his theological teaching on mystical knowledge. Priére, as the 
Abbé Henri Bremond has shown, explains poésie). It is inter- 
esting to note that St. Thomas is the only authority cited be- 
tween Plotinus in the third century and Sir Philip Sidney in the 
sixteenth. St. Augustine, the pseudo-Denfs, St. Albert the 
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Great (to whom the Opusculum de Pulchro et Bono has been 
attributed) are missing. The sympathies of the editor are 
shown by his avowal that if he had to choose the two authors 
who might give most insight into what is meant by aesthetic, 
he would choose one from each end of the series, Plato and 
Croce; and if he had to choose one it would be Plato. All the 
quotations are given in English. In most cases the transla- 
tions are by the editor, and here also the version of St. Thomas, 
who can be rendered into English only with difficulty because of 
his tightness of phrase, is an index to their general accuracy 
and grace. 


T.G. 


Mora THEoLocy. A Complete Course. Based on St. Thomas 
Aquinas and the Best Modern Authorities. By John A. 
McHugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, O.P. (New York: 
J. F. Wagner. London: B. Herder. Two vols. Pp. xii, 
691 ; viii, 802 ; 25/- each.) 

Theology is the queen of the sciences, not the scold nor the 
fuss, Yet moral theology has been taken sometimes for a col- 
lection of do’s and dont’s grouped round the ten command- 
ments, with special emphasis on the dont’s, and cluttered with 
the opinions of ecclesiastical lawyers about particular cases of 
conscience. But the subject is more positive than negative; 
the matter more of perfection than avoidance of sin; the de- 
velopment more according to philosophical laws than to juri- 
dical forms. The natural instinct of moral action is more im- 
pelling, its play more free, and its goal more attractive than 
might be gathered from the pettifoggeries of some of the 
casuists. 

The work under review deserves great praise for its spirit, 
method and style. Principles are preferred to precedents, the 
rational foundations of the teaching are uncovered without an 
accumulation of apparatus. The course is comprehensive and 
follows St. Thomas’s order in the Secunda Pars. The first 
volume treats of general moral theology, the well-being of man 
and the means to it, and the special moral theology of the theo- 
logical virtues; the second volume continues with the moral 
virtues, precepts, duties of particular states, and use of the 
sacraments. Special attention is devoted to modern problems. 
The style is terse, clear and quickened with transatlantic raci- 
ness; the frequent examples are to the point. ‘ Balbus sees 
Titus attacked by a hoodlum and realises that, unless assisted, 
Titus will be badly beaten up; but he is such an admirer of 
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pugilism that, in spite of his sorrow for Titus, he decides not to 
stop the fight.’ 

This is a theology not only for the priest but for all who 
desire a complete and straightforward account of the moral 
teaching of the Church, the sort of book that should find a 
natural place in a Catholic home. 

T.G. 


A THousAND Marriaces. A Medical Study of Sex Adjustment. 
By R. L. Dickinson and L. Beam. Foreword by Have- 
lock Ellis. Introduction by George W. Kosmak, Robert 
T. Frank, Ransom S, Hooker. (London: Williams and 
Norgate ; Balliére, Tindall and Cox. 1932. Pp. xxi, 482. 
a1/-.) 

The marriage relationship is fundamentally physical, ratione 
carnalis conjunctionis, says St. Thomas, who imperturbably ac- 
cepts what D. H. Lawrence has strained to stress, and this 
technical study approaches the physical situation direct, a 
course which has advantages over a purely psychological en- 
quiry, which must needs neglect or take on trust the essential 
part of the problem. But it is not narrowly confined to the phy- 
siological aspect, but envisages the situation more as a whole. 
Dr. Dickinson adds to the qualifications of a distinguished 
specialist in obstetrics and gynaecology the sympathy and in- 
terest of a family doctor. His large collection of precise data, 
drawn from an American city practice in which the typical indi- 
vidual is the wife in the early thirties of a professional man with 
two children, is all the more valuable in that it represents an 
observation not limited to a single occasion in the lives of his 
subjects but extending over thirty or forty years in some cases, 
the average period being seven years. A previous American 
analysis reported unequivocal happiness in eighty-seven per 
cent. of the cases examined. But even allowing that the pre- 
sent series does not afford a study of normal relations, since 
the source-material is provided by patients who came for advice 
on marital maladjustments, the fact seems to emerge that there 
is no uniform path in these matters, but a range of legitimate 
variations. The physician, bodily and spiritual, must not re- 
duce the question to a rough and ready rule of supposed nor- 
mality, but must exercise a sensitive and flexible art for the 
prevention and relief of much suffering, of which the chief cause 
seems to be ignorance. Not the least value of this treatise on 
diagnosis will be to equip him for this. Many of the cases 
make saddening reading in their exclusion ‘of all except con- 
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siderations of individual satisfaction and comfort. It is impos- 
sible not to admire the caution, patience and extent of Dr. 
Dickinson’s investigations, his humanity and seriousness, his 
scrupulous honesty. The book is sponsored by the American 
National Committee on Maternal Health, Inc. 

T.G. 


Man. Papers read at the Summer School of Catholic Studies, 
held at Cambridge, 1931. Edited by the Rev. G. J. 
MacGillivray, M.A. (Sheed & Ward; 7/6 net.) 


This is another volume in the Cambridge Summer School 
series, a series which aims at giving an authoritative and popv- 
lar exposition of Catholic teaching. The present volume, deal- 
ing with the nature of man, his origin, his fall with its conse- 
quences, his re-creation in grace, is interesting and instructive, 
although we are of opinion that the first few papers are in parts 
likely to be above the understanding of those not versed in the 
technique of philosophy and psychology. But the book will be 
found of value to those who wish for a wider and deeper know- 
ledge of the fundamental facts concerning human nature and 
who enjoy a book which provides them with food for thought. 
Every educated Catholic should be familiar with the doctrine set 
out in this book. 

We venture to take exception to the explanation, given in 
one of the papers concerning the relation between the intellect 
and the will in man, an explanation attributed to St. Thomas 
but which is hardly his. We quote from page 57: ‘ Now this 
(inborn and essential) tendency of mind towards truth is nothing 
more nor less than will . . . . The natural appetite of mind 
which he (St. Thomas) calls the rational appetite (appetitus 
rationalis), is will.’ Were this true, there would be but one 
rational faculty in man and not two. St. Thomas understands 
by a natural appetite that necessary and natural inclination of 
every faculty for its formal object. But by the rational appetite 
or will in man he understands an elicited desire of the soul fol- 
lowing upon knowledge received through the faculty of intellect, 
the formal object of the will being the good, as apprehended by 
reason. (Cf. Quaest, Disp. de Anima, quaest. un. ad 11 and 
ad 12, where St. Thomas’s thought is quite clear and relevant 
to the point in question ; see also Summa Ia, Ixxx, art. 1 ad 3, 
where he explains the difference between natural appetite and 
animal appetite.) 

S.W.L. 
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Read... 


G.K’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 


Every Thursday Sixpence 
G.K.’s WEEKLY stands for the tradition of 


the family against interference by modern 


Bureaucracy, Monopoly and Socialism—for 


the restoration of Liberty by the distribution 
of property. ) 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

Order G.K’s WEEKLY from your newsagent; or write 
to The Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. Subscription Rates for one year, 28s. ; for 
six months, 14s.; for three months, 7s.—post free. 











The Aquinas Society 


HE Aquinas Society exists in order to form and 
foster an interest in the teaching of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 


By means of papers, informal discussion and private 
study the members of the Society endeavour to 
approach Thomist philosophy from different aspects, 
studying it in itself, in relation to other philosophical 
systems, and in its application to intellectual, ethical 
and social problems of the day. 


Subjects for lectures and discussions are so chosen 
as to cover a wide field of speculation. 


Cards giving date and place of meeting are sent 
out to members every month. Entrance to the meet- 
ings is free to members and their friends. 


Members of the Aquinas Society are specially en- 
couraged to attend the Lectures, which are given each 
year, from October to May, by Dominican Fathers 
under the auspices of the University of London Ex- 
tension Board. They are also asked to give as much 
of their time as possible to private study of the works 
of St. Thomas. 


A library of Thomist literature will be found at the 
Catholic Reading Guild, Red Lion Passage, Holborn. 


The Annual Subscription to the Aquinas Society is 
5/-. Intending members should send in their names, 
addresses and subscriptions to the Honorary Secre- 
tary, Miss Dorothea Borton, 2 Marloes Road, London, 
W 8. 
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N an age of perpetual feudal war between the Press-Barons, 

so that the printed sheets of the morning and night contain 

more of veiled strategy than of genuine news: at a time when 

the mind is perplexed and harassed by what its owner sees in 
its daily newspapers wherein vice is covertly extolled, and the 
human form acclaimed as a man-made entertainment rather than 
a gift from God : when few newspapers can stil] draw an audience 
by their contents alone, unaided by specious promises of ghoulish 
benefits : the 


Catholic Dimes 
remains a newspaper in the true sense of the word. Humbly 
reflecting the policy of the Church, it remains constant to the 
high motives of its existence, modern enough to suit the taste of 


modern readers yet conservative in its adherence to the principle 
of avoiding any other inducement than the sheer value of its news. 








Nor does it pander unduly to the commercial lure of overloaded 
advertisement columns. 


So it comes that THE CATHOLIC TIMES 


is quoted as being the ‘ fastest growing Catholic 


newspaper of to-day.’ 


A specimen copy will be sent to any reader of this Magazine 
sending 1d. stamp to cover postage. On sale every Friday at all 
newsagents, and at the doors of most churches on Sunday morn- 
ing, price twopence. 


Catholic Times, 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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The SOCIETY for the STUDY of MEDIAEVAL 
LANGUAGES and LITERATURE 


MEDIUM 
fHVUM 


the organ of the Society, which was formally in- 
augurated on February 15, 1932, will be concerned 
with all matters touching the languages and litera- 
ture of the Middle Ages..It is proposed to publish 
the three numbers of the current year in May, 
September, and December; subsequently, the 
months of issue will be February, June, and Sep- 
tember. It is anticipated that the number for May, 


1932, will contain the following articles, together 
with reviews and short notices : 


Dante and the regnum italicum, by B. H. Sumner. 

The Language of the First and Third Versions of 
Froissart’s Chronicles, by F. S. Shears, 

Late Old English Rune-Names, by C. L. Wrenn. 

Two Manuscripts of Christine de Pisan, by Kathleen 
Chesney. 

Another Collation of the Ellesmere Manuscript of the 
Canterbury Tales, by Dorothy Everett. 


Notes on the Text and Interpretation of Pearl, by 
E. V. Gordon and C. T. Onions. 


The Annual Subscription (covering the Journal and 
Membership of the Society) is 15s. The price of 
single numbers of the Journal to non- Members is 6s. 
Intending subscribers who wish to secure possession 
of the early issues of the Journal are asked to enrol 
without delay. 


Mepium AZvum will be published for the Society by 
BASIL BLACKWELL - Broap Srreet - Oxrorp 
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